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our history must be considered fairly just and impartial, it is still the 
somewhat conventional account now being seriously questioned by 
nearly all our later historians. But with great thankfulness to the writer 
for his amazing industry, and his most useful plan and method, the 
reviewer commends these volumes to other students of the significance 
of the world-wide organization of our modern industrial world. 

Thomas C. Hall. 
Union Theological Seminary. 

The Trade of the World. By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 
New York, The Century Company, 19 13. — viii, 425 pp. 

Industrial and Commercial Geography. By J. RUSSELL SMITH. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1913. — xi, 914 pp. 

In the preface to his book, Mr. Whelpley states that no pretense 
has been made by him to discuss the subject fully or finally, nor was it 
possible for him to particularize concerning more than a few of the 
most important or typical countries whose tradings go to make up the 
enormous total. 

The volume will prove of interest both to the general reader and to 
the man actively engaged in extending our trade in the world's mar- 
kets. It is mainly the result of first-hand information gathered by a 
quick and clever, but somewhat superficial and one-sided observer, and 
it is sketchy in character. As one reads chapter after chapter, one is 
more and more impressed with the brilliancy of the author's charac- 
terization of the different nations, and with the skilful and interesting 
manner in which he presents his data ; but one also recognizes that Mr. 
Whelpley's facts and figures can not be accepted at their full value ', 
that not only is his economic theory often wrong but also at times his 
whole vision is obscured, that he has certain preconceived ideas and 
that these ideas make him occasionally lose the sense of proportion 
and, what is worse, the sense of justice. 

The keynote to the author's views may be found on page 13, where 
he announces that " the great function of a government in its relation 
to the material prosperity of the nation is so to adjust its dealings with 
other governments as to produce the maximum exchange in commodi- 
ties without detriment to the people as a whole." Thus he enthrones 
foreign commerce. Dazed by the billions of dollars representing the 
total value of the world's imports and exports, saturated with the ideas 
of some of the European statesmen who took deeply to heart Caprivi's 
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dictum, " Germany must either export goods or men," Mr. Whelpley 
has made of international exchange a kind of fetich to satisfy which he 
is willing to go very far out of his way, and, if possible, lead the Ameri- 
can nation with him. He objects to the curbing of " big corporations " 
in their home activities because a check placed on them at home makes 
them lose prestige abroad, thus injuring the business of the nation 
(pages 22-25, 2 9> 395)> and he approves of sales in foreign markets 
at a cheaper price than in domestic ones, because " there, are simple 
and natural reasons why it is sometimes advisable and profitable " to 
do so (page 17). The reasons given are those usually advanced by 
the exporting manufacturers. 

Mr. Whelpley reverses the arguments of the supporters of an iron- 
clad protection who, considering foreign commerce from the angle of 
importations, decry it as a calamity because it decreases the amount of 
opportunities for domestic labor. To him foreign commerce means 
exports. He enthuses over the shipments of merchandise that leave 
one country, to be consumed in another. These shipments, according 
to him, represent " a clear gain in every phase of the transaction " 
(page 394). They mean the payment for material and labor by for- 
eigners. The author quotes an old frontier adage to the effect that 
" outside money makes the camp." Starting from such premises, he 
naturally comes to the conclusion that " it is not too much to say that 
anything in the shape of legislation, or of increased facilities which 
assists the outward flow of the products of labor, is of unquestioned 
advantage to the producing nation " (page 394). 

It is of interest to note Mr. Whelpley's treatment of the recent 
Russian-American controversy. Again and again (pages 30, 156, 
310-319, 397-399, 411-414) he returns to the trade relations between 
these two countries and dwells on the abrogation of the commercial 
treaty by the United States. He ridicules the ' ' passionate ' ' appeals 
to American pride and the " hysterical " declarations as to the sanctity 
of the American passport ; he insinuates that local politics and sinister 
influences were responsible for the passage of the measure, and he 
attempts to create an impression that Russia is one of the best cus- 
tomers of this country. His statistics in support of this last statement 
will not stand careful examination. On page 313 he tells us that, 
according to the figures compiled at Washington, the direct exports to 
Russia in 1909 amounted to about $30,000,000, and that in 191 1 they 
were $52,000,000; he adds that " the truth is that more than twice 
this value is the real measure of American sales ' ' to the latter country. 
This, however, does not satisfy him ; for, after having stated that over 
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one-half of the American trade to Russia is not so credited because it 
reaches her indirectly, he concludes that "estimates as to the real 
amount of American sales to Russia vary from $90,000,000 to 
$190,000,000, and the latter figure is probably nearer the mark" 
(page 314; also page 413). Thus, with a stroke of his pen, he dou- 
bled our exports to Russia and with another increased them fourfold. 
However, he has performed an even more interesting feat. According 
to our official statistics, the exports from the United States to Russia 
in 191 1 were not $52,000,000 as indicated by him (pages 314, 410, 
413), but less than half of this amount, viz., $24,704,049 ; thus Mr. 
Whelpley's probable exports to Russia are eight times larger than the 
amount of our official sales. In explanation of his position, the author 
considers our exports of raw cotton. On page 314 he writes that the 
American export statistics show that less than $7 ,000,000 of raw cotton 
is sold to Russia direct ; on page 41 2 the amount dwindles to $3,796,000. 
It is true that neither figure represents the actual consumption of 
American cotton by Russian spindles, and that close to $50,000,000 
of our cotton finds its way into Russia ; but to reason from this that 
our total exports to that country equal $190,000,000 or $200,000,000 
betrays on the part of the otherwise fairly well informed author a 
remarkable lack of knowledge concerning the size and the nature of 
Russian imports as well as the sources from which they come. 

Professor J. Russell Smith's book is based largely on data gathered 
from English and American sources : publications of our Department 
of Agriculture, consular reports, encyclopedias, yearbooks, special 
treatises, advertising matter of transportation companies, articles in 
technical, in trade and in popular magazines. It is divided into two 
parts. The first, by far the larger portion of the book, deals with what 
the author terms " Industrial Geography." In it Professor Smith re- 
views our various extractive, collecting, cultivating and manufacturing 
industries, showing their character, their geographic distribution, their 
dependence upon environmental conditions. A chapter on our chang- 
ing environment and another on the place and nature of agriculture 
precede the treatment of the subject by products. A study is made of 
what the various countries and regions of the world are yielding and 
are likely to yield in response to the intelligent activities of men. These 
activities are always emphasized, and thus , with geography in the back- 
ground, a comprehensive account is given of the present-day condition 
of production. A discussion of the expansion of industry and resources 
concludes the first portion of the book. 

To the second part the author gives the name of "Commercial Geog- 
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xaphy." German writers would have called it more correctly Ver- 
kehrsgeographie. It consists largely of the description of the principal 
trade routes and trade terminals. 

Throughout the volume, descriptive material is linked with an analysis 
of data and an attempt is made to trace the phenomena in their causal 
relationships. The book possesses some of the shortcomings found in 
the previous writings of Professor Smith, among which a rather slovenly 
style is not the least conspicuous ; but considered as a whole, this is his 
most thorough and systematic piece of work, and it fills a long felt need 
for such a publication in the English language. 

Certain of the author's statements are open to criticism . Thus on page 
884 he declares that " there is a widespread failure to recognize the 
fact that the balance of trade is eventually paid, paid in goods and paid 
only in goods." After devoting some space to the elucidation of the 
relations of money and bullion to the settlement of trade balance, he 
admits that the keepers of import and export statistics see but a part 
of the international transactions, and that there are other factors in in- 
ternational payments than mere import and export. As such factors, 
he mentions interest-money, the expenses of travellers, the payments 
of international freights and the properties of emigrants ; but on the 
next page he disregards most of these factors and reiterates that " with 
the exception of the transfer of wealth by the emigrant which is a gift 
of nation to nation, there is a final balance in the exchange of goods 
or a promise to balance as shown by stocks, bond, and financial pro- 
mises." The exchange of services is thus once more eliminated to 
reappear in a confused form on the following pages, where the writer 
considers the various stages in the evolution of a national trade balance. 
Professor Smith's text is supplemented by maps, charts and graphs, 
and the book will be found of particular service as a manual for col- 
lege and university use. Simon Litman. 
University of Illinois. 



